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HOW WE WENT BIRDS’-NESTING. 





BY AMANDA B. HARRIS. 





LTHOUGH we went roving about so on our 

ornithological expeditions, we by no means 

failed to keep our eyes open to what was going on 
nearer home. 

There is a great deal of bird-life being lived every 
summer right up over our heads — whether we heed 
it or not—in the chimney tops and _belfries, and 
in the shade trees that hang over our eaves; all 
around us, unobserved by half the people who pass 
along the streets, the bird-community is acting out in 
its humble but not unintelligent or unintelligible way 
some of the passions and moods that are experienced 
by human beings. 

If you want to draw birds immediately about you, 
so that they will seem in a certain sense your own, 
and so that they can feel that the portion of the earth’s 
surface which you occupy is theirs also, that your gar- 
den and your small patch of land belong to them too, 
as much as if they had a legal right of ownership, a 
clear title secured by a genuine warrantee deed — 
why, then you must have trees and vines and shrub- 
bery ; and, moreover, you must not be too particular 
how they grow. In other words, you must not be too 
anxious to clear up every corner. What if a few rose 
bushes and syringas are left to make themselves into 
a tangle and encroach on the ground you wanted for 
something else? Itis just what the birds like. They 
take a lawless kind of delight in dodging about in such 
darksome thickets ; and many a little brood may be 
cuddled in such an unpropitious place, reared and 
sent forth into the world, and nobody ever the wiser, 
until some day an empty nest is discovered. 

And you must not prune away all the decayed 
branches from the trees—for if there is one perch that 
seems more desirable to a bird than any other, it is 
the topmost tip of a very dead branch indeed. And 
be sure to spare a few brier-bushes that may come up 
on the outskirts of your domain; and let the wild 
black-cherry tree stand, though your best friend en- 
treat you to cut it down. ‘There is nothing more 
to the taste of a bird — according to my observation 
— than those juicy, half-sweet, half-astringent, winy 
little cherries. And he knows just as well when they 


will begin to turn as the school-boy does when the 
early apples will be ripe. Besides, this, more than 
any other of the fruit-bearing trees, is full of crawl- 
ing and creeping and flying things, which the insect- 
eating species of birds will dig out or snap up — re- 
turning to this well-stocked store-house many times 
daily for their meaty luncheons. The hole in the 
trunk, or the caterpillar’s nest, isas useful to them as 
the cache of reserved supplies which the hunters and 
trappers of the north-west have to fall back upon in 
case of need. 


XII. THE CHEBEC, 


If it had not been for these mites and borers, the 
midgets and curculios, the caterpillars and millers, the 
winged and many-legged nondescript things which 
the old forest trees harbored, we should never have 
had so many of the woodpeckers and orioles, the 
creepers and warblers. And we never could have been 
intimate as we were with the least member of the fly- 
catcher family. Summer after summer they came, 
minding nothing about our presence, so intent were 
they on securing their flighty prey ; flirting their tails 
like a peewee, and calling out, “chebec, chebec !” 
with their mouths full—chcbec, che-bec-tr-tr-tree-o-che |” 
then away they went — birds that seemed not to have 
acare in the world, fearing nothing, and worrying 
about nothing. Food was plenty, and might be had 
for the catching. And how nimbly that was done! 

Once a reckless little explorer, while reconnoitering 
about an aged, Canada plum-tree close by the house 
spied a fly within hovering over the dinner-table, and 
he dashed in at the open window, snapped up the un- 
suspecting victim, and was out again, and all done as 
coolly as if this performance—this cutting a circle and 
making a raid on another’s premises and seizing a 
house-tly on the wing—was a stroke of business he was 
accustomed to—an acrobatic feat he had been in the 
habit of practising all his life. 

It was not until after ten years of their annual 
coming to us that we were able to find a chebec's nest. 

This one was in the fork of an apple-tree, and was not 
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much larger than a humming-bird’s nest; made of ant of grasses and was as round as a cup, and as trim 
everything that was soft and nice—bits of cobweb, as if it had been clipped ; and in the bottom were five 
and cotton and silk of seed-pods, and all such fluffy plump, white shining eggs, round at one end and 
things, it was laid inside of fine roots and the most pli- tapering at the other, so fine of form, so finished and 
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ivory-fair, that seeing such perfection ona scale so so fuzzy, and round and dumpy, of such a paly- 
minute one could not help thinking of a lily-of-the- yellow in their sparse covering —they looked less 
valley. like birds than a brood of faded-out bumble- 


When the young were hatched —a queer little bunch, _ bees. 
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XIII, THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 

It is curious to observe how capricious birds some- 
times are about building, and how some slight cir- 
cumstance will cause them to change their plans, or 
delay or abandon their work. 

Indeed, very many birds are especially affected by 
the weather. Nothing disheartens them like a 
high wind. We had three windy days in succes- 
sion about the time when some of them were just 
beginning. The sky was brassy with yellow light, 
the dry street was swept as clean asif done with a 
broom, the gritty dust was sifted into the houses, the 
leaves were all turned wrong side up, and everything 
in the outside world seemed under a miserable spell. 
And the birds showed it as much as anything. They 
were annoyed to desperation. The wind blew their 
feathers almost over their heads, like so much ruffled- 
furbelowed drapery set a-flying, till the owners, half- 
beside themselves, began to make querulous protest 
as if they could put a stop to it. Everything was out 
of tune, everything was disturbed. Some sparrows 
came and sat by the hour in the top of an old pear 
tree, and looked the country over with an air of abject 
hopelessness. They had contemplated building near 
us, but they never did. 

A Baltimore oriole, however, had already begun, 
and her nest was well along when this blasting 
simoon came on. It wasthe female who had done 
the work. She is usually the one. She seems 
to think herself more capable than her mate, and 
therefore only allows him to bring material, after 
which he may sit by and look on, but on no account 
meddle. 

This one had selected the branch of an old elm 
so near the house that we could see everything 
she did ; and on the bright mornings before the wind 
began to blow, we had watched her as she fastened 
the cords, then twitched, and yanked, and pulled away 
at them, bracing her feet till she almost fell over back- 
wards, putting so much violence into her work that 
she must have tired herself all out in a little while, as 
was doubtless true; for we noticed that she did not do 
anything on it except for an hour or two at that time 
of day. She had been engaged upon it four morn- 
ings, and on the fifth she came as usual. It was then 
blowing a gale, the branch was swaying, and the 
leaves fluttered like rags. She looked at the half- 
completed nest, waited awhile as if meditating, then 
flew away and never came back to it. And the pretty 


hammock which she had slung on the twigs held fast, 
not only through that wind, but through the storms 
and blasts of the next twelve months, and at this very 
moment 1s swinging in a summer breeze. 

But this could not have been a case of mere dis. 
couragement. The place was the one of her first 
choice, safe, convenient, sightly, beautiful — where 
she could see the sun, and look down on the world 
below. If it had been on the ¢Aird day of the wind 
it would seem reasonable that she might have suc- 
cumbed in sheer despair; but under the circum- 
stances I believe it was temper. There is nothing 
like the female oriole for temper. A few instances 
are all that is needed in proof. That same summer, 
on a different elm, were an oriole’s and a robin’s nests, 
both held in peaceful possession so far as one could 
judge. The latter was already occupied by a brood 
half-erown ; and one day, in the absence of their 
parents, Dame Oriole steps across the way to this un- 
offending neighbor's domicile, snatches up one of 
these defenceless little ones, carries it a step or two, 
then, wich all her might, hurls it far out into space, 
and watches it fall the long way down to the ground, 
which it strikes with a thud that beats the breath out 
of its body. 

Knowing this fact, and that another of these sweet- 
dispositioned creatures was seen and heard raving so 
at her mate, for daring to tuck a piece of string into 
the nest when she was not there, that he flew away 
and hid from her fury, or rather betook himself to a 
place far off from her — knowing these things, it is 
quite safe to presume that another one who got hung 
and so died, was the victim of her own passion. She 
might have accidentally become entangled in one of 
the nooses with which she was fastening a strand in 
her nest, but more likely she was so blind with rage 
at something that did not go to suit her, that she ac- 
tually lassooed herself, and so met with that awful 
fate, although it has been suggested that she did it 
intentionally — hung herself. 

But I don't think that a bird would commit suicide; 
cats have been known to—if we can believe the 
story — and dogs; an elephant is capable of doing 
such a thing, and horses, where there is no Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, have abundant 
cause to — but not birds. Still, the fact remains, she 
was hung, and as nobody could reach her, there the 
poor thing dangled at the door of her own house till 
her feathers and flesh wasted away, and the little 
white skeleton only was left. 
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And now I begin to feel some compunctions of 
conscience for telling these dreadful things, especially 
since one book on ornithology calls the oriole “genial” 
—which must be a figure of speech. Genial! to 


But there are things to off-set all this. 

Such liquid sweetness, such rapture, such melody, 
such exhilaration as there is in that triumphant song of 
his! There is all the freshness of May in it, the blue- 





whom? Why, they are sometimes worse than the 
Philistines of old towards other tribes ; and they have 
been suspected of demolishing the nests of sma er 
birds — circumstantial evidence being against them. 
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ness of the sky, the beauty of apple-blossoms, the fra- 
grance of violets — all the sweetness, and loveliness, 
and newness of the spring in one bird’s voice! And 
what a glory of color he is! 
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And what a miraculous toiler is she, so pains- 
taking, so diligent, so skilful! Of the ancient 
craft of weavers, what a web she makes without either 
loom or shuttle! Those pensile nests are all alike with 
a difference—pouches of interlaced hempen string and 
tough fibres of bark and the like, threaded through 
and through with long hairs from a horse’s mane or 
tail ; woven as no hands could do it ; strong, durable, 
tight, warm, and elastic as crinoline—a piece of 
work to be wondered at and admired. 

Tis not easy to get sight of the parti-colored, decor- 
ated eggs of varying tint, from bluish to roseate, 
adorned with lines and dots, scratches and dashes in 
russet and lavender ; but the young are apt to make 
themselves visible in an almost calamitous way ; for, 
venturing to peep over the threshold of their home 
too soon, they are likely to come tumbling down, 
using their wings just enough to save themselves from 
harm, but not able to fly to a place where they will be 
safe from maurading cats. If, beholding the acci- 
dent, you pick up the rash adventurer and set him on 
some post, and there wait and listen, you will find 
that no sooner has he lifted up his voice than from 
some quarter one or both the parents appear, and 
manage to comfort him, keeping a vigilant watch over 
him till you are off your guard, when, by some trick 
which is equal to any slight-of-hand performance, they 
spirit him out of sight and hearing in as whist a way 
as if they were conspirators or fugitives for their lives. 


XIV. THE CHIMNEY SWALLOW. 


Who ever did such a thing as to go a-bird’s-nesting 
up a chimney, unless it was that delectable writer 
and naturalist, White of Selborne, or perhaps Buffon 
who seems to know as much about the place and the 
feathered inhabitants of it, as if he too, had lived in 
a flue ? 

But there are wonderful doings up there, where 
the swallows have it all their own way — and a curi- 
ous folk they are. Who ever sees them build, and 
when and how do they do it? And when and where 
do they pick up all those short twigs, and how can 
they carry them with those tiny triangles of bills and 
dainty feet? And how comes it that they have such 
supplies of glue in their own throats, and how does 
it happen that this home-made mucilage will stick so 
fast and sure? And by what kind of manipulation 
— if a process may be so called in which no hands 
are engaged — do they fashion those shallow, saucer- 


shaped nests which are so black and so shiny, and 
look so much like wee, wicker baskets? And how 
unaccountable it is that they should have such lovely, 
milk-white eggs, which are so long and so slim, and 
look all ready to slip out if anything should give the 
nest a jar! And how strange it is that they come 
with food in the night, reversing the order of the uni- 
verse by bringing meat to their chicks when most 
other little birds are asleep! All along at intervals 
through the still hours, the rustle of their stiff wings 
may be heard as they skim or slide down the flue, 
and the rumble, like far-off thunder when they go 
out. And in the dead of the night too, they have 
been heard to call to one another and twitter, and 
make the lonliness less lonely with their cheerful 
“ tsp-tsp-tsp-tsee |” 

Birds of the soot and darkness indeed are they ; 
but they come out unsmirched, not a feather out of 
place, not a blemish on the smooth olive-brown plu- 
mage! It would seem a depressing sort of atmos- 
phere in which to live, yet there is not anywhere to 
be found a family of birds so animated, so sweet- 
tempered, so joyous as they, who are not only heart- 
some themselves but hearteners to all who know 
them ; who make this world a happier place to 
be in, and all the summer twilights more enchanting, 
as they float and circle up over-head, and chatter to 
one another in neighborly gossip, and say pleasant 
things in those small voices whose sweet, vivacious 
notes are the next best thing to singing, and after all 
this interchange of expressions of good will, drop 
down to their nests in the dark. 


These were some of the birds that did build ; but 
oh! the birds that didn’t ! Not a few came, “ inter- 
viewed ” us, looked at our accommodations, and de- 
parted. 

Of such were the blue-birds, a whole flock 
arriving together and tarrying till they had chosen 
their mates — which was done in the most amicable 
manner — then all took to flight except one pair 
which began to pry into nooks and corners, in such a 
mighty hurry to set up house-keeping that they would 
not wait while a box could be nailed up for them. 

The black-and-white creepers would have remained 
but for the interference of a cat, by reason of which 
one was left companionless. 

The downy woodpecker, who had been glad to eat 
crumbs from our window-sill all winter and hammer 
away at an old tree all the spring, concluded that we 
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had too many neighbors to suit a family of his; and premises, staying over for a day or two on their jour- 
the nut-hatch had similar sentiments. ney ; and the purple finches were here after a certain 
The cherry-birds only came to plunder ; the lesser kind of exhilerating beverage — the winter-made ci- 
“red-polls were only making a convenience of our der that may be extracted from the “froze and 





thawed” apples which had clung to a tree since companies of fifty or sixty after every shower, and 
autumn. feasted on the nutty, little meats which they picked 

The resplendent gold-finches, or yellow-birds, or out of the fallen elm-seeds, softened by the rain, as 
thistle-birds, whatever their a/as may be, appeared in the quick-witted creatures knew — but never a nest ! 
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So, too, the humming-birds availed themselves of 
our stores and made free with every thing, sunning 
their ruby throats and dressing their iridescent plu- 
mage at our door, and even flying in at the windows— 
but when it came to nest-building they were too secre- 
tive for us to find one out. 

But our great disappointment was about the wren. 
As everybody knows, there are almost no house-wrens 
left in this part of the country. For some reason 
unexplained, they have deserted us, or become a 
nearly extinct race, whereas they used to build in any 
such place of advantage as a hole in a fence-post, or 
in the well-house, or where a brace in the wood-shed 
had shrank away, or even in an augur-hole— in any 
aperture that they could creep into and turn round in 
after the nest was in it. 

Enquire where you will, there are now no wrens. 

But after many years one came to us —the genuine, 
old-fashioned, vociferous, chattering, saucy wren. 

From somewhere in the vast unknown where she 


— 
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had been abiding, she suddenly made her presence 
in the barn-yard known by her impertinent saluta- 
tion and warning, which meant that she had begun a 
nest and that it was none of our business, and that 
we were to keep away from it or there would be 
trouble! From that somewhere her sharp eyes had 
seen that one of the posts of a tumble-down build- 
ing had settled so much that a tenon had dropped 
out of its mortise, leaving a deep hole just adapted 
for a nest: and already a few sticks anda tuft of 
wool had been put down the opening, so that there 
seermed no question about it—we should soon see 


. what we should see, eight or ten cunning, little eggs, 


as brown and as tiny as hazel-nuts ; and then it fol- 
lowed that there would be wrens once more. 

Just then, outside of the fence in the long grass a 
wicked tail was to be seen waving like a tiger’s when 
she is preparing to spring. And after that there 
was no bird. A vagabond cat had extinguished a 
race, and devoured the Last »f the Wrens. 





DOWN IN THE MEADOW. 


Said White Sheep to Black Sheep, 
Nibbling at the grass, 

“ Little Nan, my woolly one, 
Has run away — alas 


Has run away too!” 


“Pray, what shall we do? 


Said Black Sheep to White Sheep, { 
My naughty Blat, the lazy one, 
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Get a lantern from the barn, 
B-a-a, b-a-a ! 

Tell the boys to blow the horn, 
M-a-a, m-a-a ! 


Home comes hobbling lazy Blat, 
Tired enough to drop! 

While in skips the nimble Nan. 
Hippity, hippity, hop! 





